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Memorabilia. 





NE of the most interesting papers in the 
summer number of the Yale Review is 
that by Mr. Charmion von Wiegand—entitled 
‘Mural Painting in America ’—about new 
developments in American art, especially as 
influenced by the new and strong art of 
Mexico which is the main subject of the essay. 
Rivera, a Mexican painter, with the Spanish 
ag Sert, had all but completed a great 
tesco of modern civilization on a wall in 
Radio City, when the owners of that build- 
ing were violently disturbed, and the minds 


of lovers of art set to dispute, by the intro- | 


duction into the composition of the head ot 
Lenin. Objection to that meant—and here 
is the point—concern for subject. That is, 
the vogue of abstraction, the assumption that 
in art nothing but treatment matters, was 
thereby assailed. The Mexicans, in spite of 
the disturbance, are, however, retaining their 
footing, and our author goes so far as to 
say that—already established as ‘‘a more 
creative influence in American painting 
than the modernist French masters ’’—it is 
= they may give American art a de- 
ite tradition from which to draw. 
Mexico has already a rich artistic heritage, 
and Mr. von Wiegand mentions one striking 
contributory cause of its richness, namely, 
the high percentage in the country of illiter- 
acy. Picture and image in Mexico form a 
Means of communication between people that 
is living and necessary. To this the Mexican 
ian, with his deep native sense of beauty, 
his power to express it in craftsman- 
ship, bears again his own special contribu- 
tion; and behind all modern activity in the 
people, united to it by links that still have 
Teal life in them, is that ancient art which 
Cortez and those who followed him found in 
Possession, as well as the culture brought in 





by the Catholic Church. The nineteenth cen- 
tury saw this splendid heritage imperilled 
by invasion from France, and for years 
Mexican artists despised their native trea- 
sures, sitting at the feet of masters in Paris. 
Two movements brought about their release 
from this subjection: on the one hand, the 
French turn towards abstract painting; on 
the other, the revolution in Mexico, brought 
about by men who were ignorant of all the 
claims of Europe. At the present day there 
is a new and more formidable enemy to be 
overcome: the machine. Flight from it, to 
the strange and exotic — the expedient to 
which France led Europe—has by now almost 
exhausted its possibilities. The machine — 
in divers ways — has come to be adopted 
into art; yet continues further and further 


| to invade the artists’ territory, whether by 


photograph or cinematograph. Already -- 
witness the Disney fantasies — these can 
give in good measure the sense of release and 
ecstasy which makes the decisive note of true 
art. What, then, will be left for the 
painter? Mural decoration is the answer 
given here. Until quite recently, artists 
have not, in modern times, been called upon 
for this: yet, obviously enough, here is a 
great field. Something has already been 
done; for one thing, it has been made clear 
that French modernist art—which is at the 
core scientific and experimentalist — will 
yield for this no sound tradition. Experi- 
ment and evanescence are incompatible with 
real achievement in mural painting ; mastery 
over technique and durability are essential 
to it. Its needs, in fact, correspond with the 
older conceptions of the true functions of 
painting; it is disinterested; it is for all; 
and as such it concerns itself with content 
as well as with treatment. The communists 
and socialists, and in particular the Mexi- 
cans, are here, it is claimed, showing the 
world the new way—the re-uniting, after 
long divorce, ‘‘ of technique and idea in a 
new and splendid synthesis.’ 


[% the Contemporary Review for September 

Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor urges that 
we are in need of a Ministry of Fine Arts. 
The first idea to strike most people on hear- 
ing this, will probably be something of quis 
custodiet ? dubiety. We have no one resemb- 
ling a Mexican Indian to fall back upon 
for gem in these difficult paths, and not 
much illiteracy either. Mr. Beresford Chan- 
cellor, however, is chiefly concerned with 
buildings in London, and by way rather of 
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the preservation of walls than of their col- 
oured decoration. What London wants first 
is the town-planner of genius; and next, 
people in authority who will listen to him 
and persuade those who have to find the 
money that his proposals, whether for safe- 
guarding or for new construction, are soundly 
economic, as well as justifiable from the 
points of view cherished by lovers of the 
arts. All this, it will readily be seen, does, 
for practical purposes, strongly suggest a 
Ministry of Fine Arts. The proposed con- 
trol would be effective only from a Govern- 
ment office. To it owners of property dating 
before a certain agreed time would be bound 
to report intention to sell or otherwise deal 
with any of it (we might have saved Sir 
Isaac Newton’s house in St. Martin's 
Street if such a Ministry had been in exist- 
ence) ; and to it also plans for the erection of 
new buildings would be submitted. Certainly 
nothing less authoritative would serve. One 
of its chief functions, we gather, in Mr. 
Beresford Chancellor’s view would be the 
discouragement of large edifices in narrow 
streets; another would be the creation or 
preservation of vistas. To this latter feature 
of a great city London has all its life been 
indifferent. Except Buckingham Palace, 
there is hardly a building of any interest 
whatever which is approached by any digni- 
fied avenue or so surrounded by open space 
and by other well-calculated structures as to 
have its character and significance adequately 
set forth. 

About this, everyone would agree; and yct 
—since this huddle and muddle is what art 
critics call sincere, that is, conformable to 
actual needs, conditioned by the economic 
position of the times, and oddly representa- 
tive of the Londoner’s mind—we are inclined 
to wonder whether the action of a purely ex- 
ternal authority—itself probably all too close 
in native feeling to the offenders—would do 
much to better things. People seem only to 
be successful about things which they 
genuinely believe to matter. And London as 
a whole, for whatever reason, evidently does 
not think that old buildings and ancient per- 
sonal associations really matter. Such things 
for the most part remain where they are 
simply because, at the moment, it is not 
worth while to replace them. Perhaps here 
a little more illiteracy actually would help 
us: people might possibly look with seeing 
minds at what is in the streets before them 
if their eyes were not so continually glued 











to newspapers or occupied with scanning 
posters. 


N the new Blackwood’s Magazine will be 
found, besides much other entertaining 
reading (and how pleasant this magazine to 
read, with its ideally narrow columns), a 
paper called ‘ Kadir Cup Reminiscences,’ 
by F. D. M., which is full of good incidents, 
Here is one of the stories. A panther had 
made himself troublesome to a village, and 
the narrator was given the welcome chance 
to kill him. A lively goat kid _hay- 
ing been tied up as bait for him, F. D. M. 
retired into a hole in a tussock of grass 
covered with a hurdle (this being a treeless 
country) to watch for him. The panther 
duly made his appearance. The watcher in 
the hole saw him crouching for the spring 
before the kid standing there stock-still and 
stiff with fright. Before it was possible to 
get the rifle round, the spring was made. 
The kid leapt back as far as his tether would 
allow, and butted his assailant straight on 
the nose. So immense was the panther’s sur- 
prise that he turned and bolted and was 
seen no more. Another story, so curious that 
we must just mention it, concerns the use of 
language—of course, the language of experts 
—in dealing with a wildly mutinous ele- 
phant. 


()UR readers will remember, at clxvi. 327, 

Dr. Buttocn’s interesting account of 
John Auldjo, F.R.S., and may now like to 
know that Scottish Notes and Queries con- 
tains three articles, by the same pen, upon 
the Auldjos. The first puts together what 
is known of the family in general, which for 
a hundred and twenty years was connected 
with Aberdeen, and then vanished utterly 
from the city. The name is supposed to be 
a Scottish variant of Algeo, an Italian 
name. In the next, Dr. BULLOCH gives an 
account of John Auldjo of Portlethen, who 
died, aged seventy-six, in 1786, a baker, 
eminent in his craft and as a citizen of Aber- 
deen, father of five sons, of whom the third 
was father of the F.R.S. The third article 
deals with John’s eldest son, George, the 
only one who remained in Aberdeen, and who 
there, in 1791-2, was provost. A few years 
later he went bankrupt and had to part with 
Portlethen. He had married, in London, 
the daughter of a Frenchman by a Scotch 
mother, and by her had six sons, of whom 
two seem to have gone to Canada and the 
others to India. 
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| measures 2.6 by 2-15 inches. 


| HAVE no special knowledge of miniature | 


books in general and I should therefore 
be interested to know if the Almanac for 
1766, described below, is the smallest book 
ever published ? 

This tiny book is preserved in a mother-of- 
pearl hinged box which measures 2.3 by 1.9 
by 64 mm., and its pages measure 1:8 by 
1.3mm. It is bound in red silk and the 


title: Le | Reveille-matin | Almanach | Pour | 


V Année | 1766. | Gravé par | Cocquelle Rue 

du petit | Pont chez wn | Limonadier A.P. 
The frontispiece—facing the title—depicts 

two women, one on horseback, who are fight- 


entitled La M*. d’Orange and this—as are | 


all the plates—is faced by verses suitable to 
the picture opposite. 
of La M*. de Melon, d’Allumettes, de 
vieux Chopeaux, de Plaisir, and de Macra*. 
Then comes the ‘“‘ almanach,’’ or calendar, 
the name of the appropriate Saint being 
added to each day of the month. After 
‘Fevrier,”’ ‘‘ Avril,” ‘‘ Juin,’ ‘‘ Aoust,’’ 
‘Octob.’’ come respectively plates of Le Por- 
teur d’Eau, La Laitiere, Le Remouleur, La 
Bouquetiere and Le 
Poste: the back of the last page, on which 
is printed the last eleven days of ‘‘ Decem,”’ 
is blank and this is followed by a blank leaf 
which completes the book. 

A magnifying glass is necessary to appre- 
ciate the spirited character of the plates 
which, I should imagine, are the smallest 
ever engraved : on this point, however, I shal] 
welcome information. 


a i | Guyot et de 
ing. On the back of the title-page is a plate 
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elle en Miniature de de [sic] 48 Oiseaua (96 pp. 
Paris: 1816). The only copy I have seen ap- 
pears to be in the original calf binding, and 
I am indebted for 
the loan of it to Mr. Robert Service, 

This actual copy was bought, in 1875, for 
6d. at a London book-stall by Mr. Joseph B. 
Service and was given by him to his brother 
Robert who, cheitly before his death in 1911, 
wished to present it to me. In those days 
my ornithological library not having 
assumed its present size (2,156 books and 
1,873 pamphlets) it seemed hardly worthy 
of such an interesting contribution, and I 
suggested that it should be given to our 
mutual friend Mr. J. A. Harvie-Brown. My 
suggestion was duly complied with and at the 


| death of Mr. Harvie-Bro 1916) the book 
pages are gilt-edged. The following is the | vie-Brown ( ) the 


— with the rest of his library, to the 
toyal Scottish Museum in Edinburgh. The 
title-page is as follows :— 

Histoire | Naturelle | en Miniature | de | de 
48 Oiseaux | arse des descriptions. | Paris | 


olafol | rue des Grands Augustins, 
n. 21 | MDCCCXVI 


In June, 1924, I bought for 3s. 6d., from 


| a second-hand bookseller, a book entitled : 


There follow plates | 
| Mills, 


Facteur de la_ pettte | 


It is with greater confidence that I write | 


of books concerning Birds. The late Profes- 
sor Alfred Newton (b. 1829, d. 1907), whose 
knowledge of books dealing with ornithology 
was—if not is—unsurpassed, contributed an 
erudite introduction to his Dictionary of 
Birds (1893-6), in which he criticized the 
literature of the subject. When treating 
of “ Audubon’s egregious Birds of America, 
earliest in date as it is greatest in bulk,”’ 
he adds the following footnote (p. 24) :— 
In contrast to this, the largest of ornithologi- 
cal works, I may mention a Histoire Natur- 


Natural History | of | 48 Birds, | with | ele- 
gant engravings, | from drawings | By Alfred 
| London: printed for Darton, Harvey, 

& Darton, | Gracechurch-Street. | 


Forty-eight species of birds are described, 
namely :— 


Eagle Turtle-Dove 
Falcon Dodo 
Vulture Domestic Cock 
Horned Owl heasant 
Screech Owl Peacock 
Magpie Guinea-fowl 
Nutcracker Grous [sic] 
Jay Partridge 

| Blackbird Quail 

| Cuckoo Corn-Crake 
Woodpecker Ostrich 
Hoppoe [sic] Bustard 
Humming Bird Peewit 
Bullfinch Parrot 
Goldfinch Kingfisher 
Sky-Lark Spoonbill 
Wagtail eron 
Robin Curlew 
Wren Snipe 
Tit-mouse or Tom-Tit Coot 
Chimney Swallow Great Crested Grebe 
Martin Window-Swallow Avocet 
Night-Jar wan 
Wild Pigeon Pelican 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Two pages of text are allotted to each 


| species, making ninety-six pages in all, and 





a plate of each bird (with the exception of 
the Eagle) is given, making a total of forty- 
seven plates. The book when I bought it 
was in such a dilapidated condition that it 
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had to go at once to the book-binder, and as | 


returned to me (admittedly, and to my great 
regret, cut down) it now measures 5-7 by 
5.3 mm. 

I took the earliest opportunity of compar- 
ing my book with that in the Royal Scottish 
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the title-page except that no place of publi. 
cation, printer’s name or date is given, but 


| the words ‘‘ Price 1s. 6d. or 2s. in Leather” 
| are added, the whole title being encased iy 


Museum, when it came as a surprise to find | 


that the French publication was simply 

copy of the English book which had been pub- 
lished six years previously. The same forty- 
eight species of birds are described, each 


descriptions are very similar, in some cases | 


being mere translations from the English. 
As regards the forty-seven plates (for there 
is not one of the Eagle), it is quite obvious 
that these have all been copied from the Eng- 
lish book, but all are reversed. A careful 
examination has revealed that in the Eng- 


lish book the first section (A) of eight leaves, | 


is complete without the ‘‘ Eagle’’ frontis- 
piece: a similar critical scrutiny of the 
French book has led to the conclusion that 
it was published with a frontispiece—presum- 


an ornamental frame. I have heard af 
another copy of this edition bound, so my 
= assures me, “‘ in the original green 
calf.”’ 

This book, of which (as above stated) there 
were at least one French and three Eng- 


| lish editions, appears to have been one of 
being allotted two pages of text; and the | 


a series of miniature books by Alfred Mills, 
Although the British Museum Library does 


| not contain any editions of this little book 


| 


ably of the Eagle—which is missing from the | 


copy in the Royal Scottish Museum. 


In 1928 I acquired another edition of the 


English book, bound in the original red calf 


and lettered ‘‘ Birds ’’ in gilt on the back: 


the pages in this copy measure 6.1 by 5.3 mm. 
This edition was published in 1812 and dif- 
fers from that of 1810 in that a frontispiece 
of the Eagle faces the title-page; the first 


eight pages of letterpress are differently 
spaced; after the words ‘ Gracechurch- 
Street,’ on the title-page there is added 


‘* And J. Harris, St. Paul’s Church-Yard,”’ | 
and, on the last page (p. 96), appear the | 
words: ‘‘ Printed by Darton, Harvey, and | 


Co. 
of 


| Gracechurch-St. | London, ” 
(as in the 1810 edition): 


instead | 
** London: | 


Printed by Darton, Harvey and Co. | Grace- 


church-Street.’’ It may, perhaps, be noted 
en passant that a copy (sadly imperfect) of 
this book, in the Library of the Zoological 
Society of London, is inscribed: ‘‘ Presented 
by H. A. Newton Esq. This was one of the 
nursery books of the ornithologist Prof. 
Alfred Newton 1829.’’ 


on ornithology, it possesses copies of the fol- 
lowing books, published in the same format, 
by Alfred Mills, all of which are bound in 
the original red calf :— 


(Pictures of Roman History in Miniature, de. 
signed by A.M., 1809 


ictures of English History .. . . designed 
by A.M. (2 Vols.) 1811. 
Biography of Eminent Persons . . . with por- 


| traits from designs by A.M., 1814. 


Portraits of the Sovereigns of England from 
drawings by A.M., 1817, 

Two other volumes of the series are known 
to me:— 

_ Costumes of different Nations, in Miniature, 
from Drawings by Alfred Mills, 1814, and 1817. 

Natural History of Forty-eight Quadrupeds, 
with Elegant Engravings From Drawings By 
Alfred Mills, 1815. 

An advertisement on the back of the 1815 
edition of the Natural History of Forty- 
eight Quadrupeds indicates two more vol- 
umes of the series :— 

A Short History of the Bible and New Testa- 
ment. 

Pictures of Grecian History. 


It is of interest to add that Alfred Mills, 
who was the draughtsman responsible for 
the plates in these books, was for about forty 
years a skilful designer of illustrations for 
small books for juvenile instruction. ie 
died at Walworth, near London, aged fifty- 
seven, in 1833, leaving a wife and six child. 


| ren. 


If such was indeed | 


the case, it would seem that it had failed to | 
| to Vols. xviii. and xxi. of the British Birds 


impress itself on the Professor’s memory. 
I have yet another English edition of this 


book: this was published in 1816 and does | 
| acquired two little books published by Messrs. 


not differ in collation from the 1812 edition 
(described above) though the plates show 
signs of wear. This copy is in the original 


pink cardboard covers and measures 6.5 by 
5.8 mm. ; the front cover is entituled as on 


| 


Most of the above information is compiled 
from notes on the subject which I contributed 


Magazine. 
Since these notes were written I have 


David Bryce and Son, of Glasgow, about 
whose publications much interesting informa- 
tion is to be found in numbers 11 and 12 of 
the Newsletter of the LXIVMOS of 15 Oct. 
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and 15 Nov., 1928. The two little books in 
question are A.B.C. books of Birds and 
Animals, illustrated in colours, measuring 2.8 
by 2mm. and—although of an elementary or 
juvenile character—the volume dealing with 
Birds may be claimed to be the smallest book 
on Ornithology. 

The copy which I possess is in paper covers : 
the front cover is entituled My Tiny 
[coloured cut of little girl reading book} 
Alphabet. | Birds, The title-page reads: 
Tiny | Alphabet | of | Birds [ Glasgow | 
David Bryce and Son; then follows a page 
on which the letters A.B.C. are white on 
red circular background ; thereafter the alpha- 


and lower case; each page being faced by " 
coloured cut of an appropriate bird; the 
birds figured being: Albatross, 


ming-Bird, Ibis, Jackdaw, Kingfisher, Lap- 
wing, Magpie, Nightingale, Owl, Peacock, 
Quail, Robin, Swan, Turkey, Umbrella Bird, 
Vulture, Wren, Xanthornis or Orchard 
Oriole, Yellow-hammer, Zonotrichia or 
Sparrow. The two final pages are devoted to 
additions in arithmetic and the back cover 


Bullfinch, | toi d 
Canary, Duck, Eagle, Falcon, Grouse, Hum- | =. 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


pages measure 7.2 by 6. mm., and its blue 


cloth, gilt, covers measure 7.8 by 6.5 mm. 
Hucu §S. Giapstone. 


AN AUXILIARY LANGUAGE : 
** INTERLINGUISTICS.”” 


[JNDER another heading, at clxvii. 67, ! 
ventured to express the opinion that the 


| world, or at least the Western world, needs 


| communication. 


an auxiliary language, to facilitate inter- 
Those who may be inter- 


| ested in the matter but who may not already 


| joint authorship of 


bet is printed, one letter to a page, in upper | be familiar with the history of the subject, 


| might well consult the two books, under the 


the late Dr. Louis 
Couturat and M. L. Leau, as follows: ‘ His- 
la Langue Universelle’; Paris: 


(Hachette et Cie, 1903. 576 pp.); ‘ Les 


| nouvelles Langues internationales, suite & 


V Histoire de la Langue Universelle’ (Paris, 
1907). 

As the problem does not seem to be quite 
as widely understood as one could wish, a 


| little explanation of it, or of certain of its 


has printed on it: ‘ Mellin’s | Food ” (trade- | 


mark in colour). 

The copy of this book in the British 
Museum Library is bound up with the Tiny 
Alphabet of Animals in publisher’s 
leather, gilt-lettered on front, with advertise- 


ment on back, and—as neither this nor the | ; ae : 
apy which I possess is dated—it may be of in- | in 1668, and Leibniz, in 1679. They provide 


terest to note that the Museum copy bears 
the copyright stamp dated 8 Oct., 1895. The 


phases, may not be out of order. 
The projects for an auxiliary language may 


| be divided into two main groups: (1) a 
| priort; (2) a posteriori. 


red | 


advertisement of ‘‘ Mellin’s Food ”’ led to the | 


supposition that the proprietors of this well- 


with the little book, but they informed me 
that they are unable (1929) to trace any con- 
nection with its publication. 

It will be noticed that these tiny books 
(described in detail above) deal specifically 
with Birds; other miniature books—such as 
the Concise abridgement of Natural History 
in the Infant’s Library (also issued in French 
as Bibliotheque des Enfants) published in 
1800 by John Marshall and measuring (as 
1 have been informed for I have not seen 
a copy) 5.7 by 4.7 mm.—deal with Birds but 
only incidentally. 

A miniature book—probably the smallest 
on British Birds—is a comparative giant: 
this is ‘‘ The | Little Book of | British Birds. | 
By W. May, | {cut of Hen and eggs] London | 
C. Tilt, Fleet Street’’; its 191 gilt-edged 


é : 7 | intolerable burden. 
known diet might have had something to do | 





To the first group belong the so-called 
philosophical languages, such as those pro- 
posed by Descartes, in 1629, Bishop Wilkins, 


for a pre-arranged classification of concepts, 
as it were, and the assignment of arbitrary 
syllables or symbols to express them. This 
throws upon the memory an enormous and 
Furthermore, a classi- 
fication which may seem to meet the needs 
of a given century, will not answer the re- 
quirements of another and subsequent epoch. 

On the other hand, the group of a posteriori 
projects, which includes most of those pro- 
posed during the last fifty years or more, 
makes use of the already existing linguistic 
material of the natural languages. The 
memory is aided in a direct ratio to the de 
gree of naturalness attained, with due regard 
to the measure of international intelligibil- 
ity achieved. Some of the a posteriori pro- 
jects are essentially synthetic, while others 
are more or less analytical. The synthetic 
schemes make considerable use of prefixes, 
suffixes and grammatical terminations, as iz 


the case of the Romance languages. The 
analytical systems employ, for example, 
compound verbs, much as in English. Prof. 
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Otto Jespersen has long and consistently | a question in linguistics. That is quite true, 


maintained that the modern languages tend 
to become more and more analytical. He, 
therefore, has embodied this principle in his 
own project for an auxiliary language, which 
was published in London, a few years ago. 
However this may be, and so far as may con- 
cern a suitable auxiliary language, both syn- 
thetic and analytical forms, each in their 
place, seem to serve useful purposes. What 
the world needs, perhaps, is an eclectic solu- 
tion? 

The new or coming science of 
linguistics ’’ is based upon certain funda- 
mental principles of its own. A dividing 
line is drawn between philology, as applied 
to the art of language, and linguistics, as re- 
lated to its structure or mechanism. The 
true interlinguist, while, of course, recog- 
nising that the natural languages are living 
organisms which must not be disturbed, con- 


** inter- 


tends that a suitable auxiliary language | 


must be an efficient medium for the com- 
munication of thought internationally. 
must be able clearly to express the highest 
thoughts of ihe best minds. He knows that 


the world will never adopt cheerfully any- | 


thing less than that. 

Aside from the fact that the world remains 
in a state of great inertia in respect of this 
subject, as of many others, and that the 
way of the reformer is hard, it seems strange 
that an auxiliary language was not adopted 
long ago, at least for the Western peoples. 
The delay, however, may ultimately insure a 
better and a more efficient solution than 
might have been available in the first in- 
stance. 

The late General Leman, the defender of 
Liége during the World War, made the re- 
marks following: 


I am an adherent of the International 
language, a convinced adherent. What aston- 
ishes me, confuses me and annoys me is to 
encounter—even in the 20th century !—many 
cultivated men who, without opposing it, see 
nothing in it but a joke, almost unworthy of 
attention, an inventioa purely theoretical and 
without any future. What blindness! The 
definite institution of the International Lan- 
guage will be the greatest progress of civili- 
zation. I would even assert, without fear of 
mistake, that it is the necessary condition of 
a complete civilization. 


A professional philologist may smile, not 
over-indulgently, and say that the opinion of 
a military officer, however much he or his 
memory may be esteemed, is not of any con- 
trolling importance in the determination of 


but when we find similar opinions expressed 
by men in various walks of life, even 4 
lawyer will admit that they finally become 
rather persuasive. 

I have purposely refrained from mention. 
ing the names of any individual projects. It 
seems to me that the whole matter should 
be considered objectively and in a spirit of 
reasonable impartiality, so far as the details 
may be concerned. This method of approach 
will not prevent the coming together of many 
opposing minds, nor the making of valuable 
contributions from various points of view, 
The adoption of a suitable auxiliary language 





It | 





might well open a new era of direct inter- 
communication between serious students in 
many countries. I shall not enlarge upon 
the resultant benefits to mankind, further 
than to quote, in conclusion, a remark by the 
late Dr. Louis Couturat : 


It devolves upon each one of us to hasten 
this great reform, which will mark in the 
| history of humanity an epoch comparable 
with the invention of printing, and will 
powerfully contribute to the advancemnt of 
science and civilization. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


Chicago. 





VICARS OF WINKLEIGH, DEVON. 


ECENTLY whilst examining the church 

of Winkleigh, Devon, I came across the 

following items which may usefully be r 
corded in the pages of ‘ N. and Q.’ 


Monuments. 


In loving memory of John Fisher Turner 16 
years Vicar of this Parish died Ist Decem- 
ber 1871. Also of Emily Turner wife of Joun 
Fisher Turner. Died 22nd March 1880. Also 
of Arthur F. Turner Lt. 3rd Bombay 
Fusiliers third son of J. F. and E. Turner. 
Died 3rd August 1863. Also of Cecilia Fisher 


third daughter of J. F. and £E. Tur 
ner. Died 24th January 1888. Also 
of Charles Arthur Turner, K.C.I.E., eldest 


son of J. F. and E. Turner. Died 20th Octo. 
ber 1907. Also of Francis Turner second son 
of J. F. and E. Turner. Died 7 April 188 
Also of Emily R. S. Turner eldest daughter 
of J. F. and E. Turner. Died 17 June 1912. 
Also of Louisa M. Turner second daughter of 
J. F. and E. Turner. Died 20 October 1860. 


In memory of James Philip Bremridge 
Vicar of this Parish, 1872-1887 who departed 
11 September 1887 aged 67. In memory of the 
beloved wife of James Philip Bremridge, who 
departed Nov. 16th 1892. 


In loving memory of Henry Bremridge 
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M.A. af *. Ray ee, Cutene, bf ag - | rounded with iron railings to members of the 
Winklei - youngest son 0 e late | Wri ilies. 
Rev. J.P. Bremridge born Nov. 17, 1854 de- by ht and Turner families 


: elloney’’ is to me a new feminine 
asl s wo 100. Willie’ Brome aa name: are other instances known of it? 
eldest son ob. 27 Jan. 1907. ean the most distinguished Vicar of 

7 ‘ | Winkleigh was William Davey (1826) (see 
In a window on the south side of the | ‘pet : 
chancel is the following inscription : the * D.N.B.” xiv., p. 198). The Exeter City 


an Library has much valuable information 
In memoriam Henrici Wright huj. eccl. | about him with a portrait. He was buried 
ann. xxvii, Vic. ob, mdccclvi wtat Ixix. |in the chancel of Winkleigh Church on 17 
Tablet on N. side of Altar: | June 1826, aged 82, by the Rev. W. D. 
To the glory of God and in affectionate myers curate of Broadwood ag : there ‘on 
memory of Henry Bremridge M.A. of St, | 4 tablet to his memory on the floor of the 
John’s College Oxon. for 26 years Vicar of | chancel, covered by seats and almost illegible. 
this =. a 17 Me ~ _— . — T. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 
1913. This tablet was placed here by e| « ee 3 
Parishioners of Winkleagh to mark their Oakstgg,” Lanenetes 
grateful appreciation of his work among them. | 


I well remember the two Bremridges as | ELVAGGI AND DRYDEN.—So far as 1 
Vicars of Winkleigh. know, the name of Selvaggi has not yet 
There i tablet th ll of th appeared on the long list of Dryden’s liter- 
we os 6 ‘bed e west wall of the | ary creditors. It is at least probable, how- 
north transept inscri ever, that the famous lines on Milton in 
= emery of ™ Rev. “pe, Dein h ae, | the 1688 edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,” 
uring 25 years the conscientious Vicar of |  « : , 
this ea and in memory of Martha his = Poets, in three distant Ages born, 
wife. They had seven children Martha, John, 7 
George, Melloney, Thomas, William and | Were suggested by a Latin couplet by 
Henry to whom they approved themselves ex- | that rather obscure person. If so, it was 


cellent parents. He died on Sunday Nov. the | one of Dryden’s most fortunate thefts. Sel- 
llth aged 56 and with his daughter Melloney vaggi’s lines are as follows: 
(whom he survived) was buried near this | 





stone. She (his wife) died 11 years after Nov. | _ Ad Joannem Miltonum. 
the llth 1781 aoe 61 having survived two of aie Maeonidem, jactet sibi Roma 
her children Melloney and Thomas: she lies | Maronem, 


buried near her own relations and near a| Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parem, 

stone similar to this in WTast Allington As they were included in the 1645 edition 

Church. _of Milton’s poems, Dryden can hardly have 
Their son John became Provost of Orie] | avoided seeing them. 

College, Oxford (1781-1814). His baptism at C. F, BEckINGHAM. 


Winkleigh is thus recorded in the Registers : | ONDON NAMES IN COUNTRY 


“174% March 27th John y® son of John > —Aleel ‘ 
Eveleigh Vicar and Martha his wife.’’ (See —o onemmaenens a 


the ‘D.N.B.’ Supp. II, p. 196). 1630 J 20 B ti “é Eli be 
, ; , ; ; th 
The Registers also contain the following , Oi ne 
burial entries relating to this family: | daughter of Mr. William Wintch, London. 
| 1742, June 24. Marriage. Edward 
Bveleigh Vices mate Oe ss aa Na John | Bathurst, of the Middle Temple, London, 
1756 October 4th. Melloney daughter of | Boa. and Mad™ Dorothy Lee, of Coton, by 
Rev. Mr. Eveleigh. | Sacence. 
1759 July 3ist. Henry son of J. Eveleigh and Herbert SouTHaM. 


Martha his wife. — | YVOMEN’S CRICKET, 1775.—‘‘ On August 
Also the following Baptisms : 3rd an extraordinary match was played 
1750 27 Feb. George son of John Eveleigh at Moulsey Hurst (Surrey) between six un- 

ee arthe te ilies tenn of married against the same number of mar- 

the Rev. John Eveleigh and Martha his wife. | _ women; and was br ny oe See, 
1755 18 Aug. Thomas son of Rev. John | * ouge ae Ot Mn Felten 16m Soeeee 


Eveleigh and Martha. notches. There were great betts depending.” 
1757 16 Aug. William son of Rev. John | (Annual Register, vol. xviii., p. 143). 
Eveleigh and ‘tartha, | This was evidently a single-wicket match. 


There are tombstones in the graveyard sur- ALFRED WELBY. 
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THE NAME ANDERSON IN WEST 

SURREY.—tThe following extracts from 
parish registers are copied from the Woods 
Collections now preserved in the Godalming 
Museum, and may be found of interest by 
those taking part in the recent correspond- 
ence relating to more distinguished persons 
of the Anderson families. 

Godalming Parish Registers. 
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RS. PROUDIE: ‘ FRAMLEY PARSON. 
AGE.’—‘‘ Mrs. Proudie, who had _ been 
somewhat ‘occulted’ in Dr. Thorne, blazes 
again in the Great Interruption ‘ And 
Christianity !’ (‘ Framley Parsonage, ’ 
cap. vi., sub fin.) 
So wrote Prof. G. Saintsbury in ‘ Trol- 
lope Revisited,’ with, I suppose, general en- 


| dorsement by Trollopians. 


1788, Jun. 29 Charlotte d. of Jno. and Eliz. | 
| to notice, for the first time, that the force 


Anderson bapt. 

1801, Oct. 20. Jas Anderson a sailor bur. 
Holy Trinity, Guildford Parish Registers. 
1736, Jun. 24 Jno s of Wm. Anderson [of] 

St. Maris [Mary’s Parish] 
bur. 
St. Mary, Guildford, Parish Registers. 


1734, Jun 12 Anned of Wm Anderson bapt. 
1735/6, Jan4 Jno s,, ,; - 5 
1736, Apr 30 Geo s,, Geo 3 “ 
1740, Jul 23 Eliz d,, Jno Zs si 
1752, Apr 8 Marthad.,, ,, i ¥s 
1762, Mar19 Wm s,, Benj - - 
1748/9, Jan3 Edw s,, Jno oy : RE 
1758, Jun 5 Geo Anderson bur. 

1758, Nov 18 Martha wife of Jno Anderson 


bur. 
Ann Anderson widow bur. 
Wm s of Wm Anderson bur. 
Hy Anderson an infant , 
Wm Anderson of Woaking 
[Woking] & Anne Deane of 
this par. mar. 

Guildford, Parish Registers. 
25 Margaret, d of Jno Ander- 
son & Eliz., his wife, bapt. 
1788, May 18 Mary d of Joan Anderson 

bapt. (pauper, base-born). 
Bramshot Parish Registers. 
1600, Nov 10 Wm Anderson & An: Aylwyn 
mar. 
Shalford Parish Registers. 
No Anderson entries. 

Mathew Anderson served as a _ private 
soldier, 1805-07, in the Second (or Captain 
John Hall Grinham’s) Company, The Corps 
of Godalming Volunteer Infantry. (P.R.O. 
W.0.13/ 4558). 

The name is found at 


1769, Jun 7 
1770, Apr 22 
1803, Apr 29 
1733, May 6 


St. Nicholas, 
1719/20, Feb. 


in Guildford, Godalming and Wonersh, but 
whether these persons can 
from the West Surrey Andersons 
eighteenth century, is not known. 


H. C. CarpeEw-REnNDLE. 


claim descent 
of the 


But on_ re-reading, after fifty years, 
‘Framley Parsonage,’ I was a little chilled 
of Mrs. 


P.’s outburst has been somewhat 


_ blunted by the fact that it has been antici- 


pated by her husband in chapter iii.: ‘ All 
they want is guidance, encouragement, in- 
struction,’—‘ And Christianity,’ suggested 


| the bishop.”’ 


Mrs. Proudie had not, apparently, heard 
this; so she was not plagiarising—indeed, it 
is difficult to conceive her doing such a thing, 


especially from her husband — but was it 
judicious of the novelist to discount his effect 
thus? Ss 
NHANGING LONDON. — 1. Bethlehem 
Royal Hospital. This was removed 
to Monk’s Orchard, Eden Park, Beck- 
enham, Kent, in 1925. The grounds 


were acquired for £155,000 by Lord Rother- 
mere, and named the ‘‘ Geraldine Mary 
Harmsworth Park,’’ a memorial to his 
mother. The park was opened to the public 
by Lord Snell, chairman of the L.C.C., on 
12 July. 

2. Queen’s Hotel, Leicester Square. This 
will be demolished and more than one hun- 
dred small flats of one, two, or three rooms, 
will be erected. On the first and second floors 
will be a public restaurant, a dance-floor, and 
a snack-bar. 

J. ARDAGH. 


LIZARD FOLK-LORE.—I have found in 

the ‘Dictionary of Superstitions and 
Mythology,’ some items of Lizard folk-lore 
new to me. In Bengal they believe that the 
lizard is man’s special enemy, and food 
touched by a lizard becomes poisonous. (n 
the other hand, the lizard is so obliging as 


' to warn mankind of the approach of a ser- 


the present time | 





pent; and this seems to have been a common 
idea in Europe in the sixteenth century. 

Mohammedans say the lizard is trea 
cherous; it betrayed Mohammed in the cave 
to his pursuers. In Alsace they say of the 
lizard that if a woman lets ore run over her 
hand she will be a good needlewoman. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





RASS ‘*PESTLES AND MORTARS” | 


IN MODERN ATHENS.—I have re 
cently returned from a short visit to Athens, 
and I noticed that the principal objects on 
sale to tourists seemed to be small brass 


“‘pestles and mortars ’’—if such they were. | 
The itinerant vendors made a point of ring- | 


ing the ‘‘ pestle’’ against the ‘‘ mortar” 
and producing a clear, bell-like tone, so it 
is just possible that they were not ‘‘ pestles 
ol mortars ’’ at all, but special bells as 
used in ceremonies in the Greek church? 

I purchased one. It was very well made, 
about eight inches high, of good solid brass 
and highly polished, and had a scroll pat- 
tern engraved round it. 

The only other explanation I can think of 
is that the Knights Hospitallers may have at 
one time established a base at Athens, «s 
they did at Rhodes, and that these ‘‘ pestles 
and mortars ’’ were symbolical of their stay. 
They are somewhat similar in shape to those 
of the Knights of St. John in the Rhodes 
and Malta museums. Can anyone explain? 

R. Sr. J. 


Calixtus III who in 1456 bade all Catholic 
churches throughout Europe to ring in per- 
petual remembrance of John Hunyadi’s victory 
over the Turks at Nandorfehérvar (Belgrade). 
Is the Pope’s injunction still to any ex- 
tent po cody Are the bells for the victory 
rung before or after the mid-day Angelus? 


C. E. H. 


YROSS-WORD PUZZLES.—It is just pos- 
sible that, in generations to come, the 


| cross-word puzzle will rank as one of the 


| chief journalistic 


‘‘achievements’’ of the 
present century. Can any reader fix the 
exact date when this ‘‘ feature’’ of our 
papers first made its appearance, and tell us 


| what editor first adopted this method of in- 


ducing his readers to waste their time? I 
do not know whether cross-words have yet 
been ‘‘ featured’ in America, and perhaps 


| some American reader will enlighten us on 


this point? 
There is now a tolerably large amount of 
literature on the subject of cross-words, but 


| I have failed to find a history of the subject 


in any of the books or pamphlets about them. 


| It, therefore, seems to be a fitting subject to 


OMAS MANNING, 1772-1840.—I have | 


been informed that a portrait of Thomas 


Manning which was painted in 1821 is in | 


existence. Can any of your readers tell me 
of the present whereabouts of this portrait, 
which appears to be the only one of Man- 
ning which is known ? 

M. GILBERT, 


BH REV. THOMAS DUNCOMBE, ob. 

1461.—The Rev. Thomas Duncombe was 
Rector of Wheathamstead, Co. Herts, 1449- 
1461. In his will he leaves a bequest to 
Merton College, Oxford, ‘‘ of which I was 
sometime a Fellow.’’ He wished to be buried 
in Wheathamstead Church, but there is no 
memorial to him nor any record of one. 
Could any reader supply me with further 
information of the Rev. Thomas Duncombe? 

J. H. Bussy. 


Harpenden. 


(/HURCH-BELLS RUNG AT NOON FOR 

_ JOHN HUNYADI’S VICTORY. — Jn 
History of Hungary, by Ferenc Eckhart 
(Grant Richards, 1931) I find the statement : 

Few people nowadays, when they hear church 
bells ring at noon, realise that it is a daily 
reminder of the valiant fight for Christianity 
waged by the Magyar nation, for it was Pope 


discuss in ‘ N, 


and Q.’ 
J. G. Mupprman. 


[The first quotation for “ crossword ” in the 
Supplement to the ‘N.E.D.’ is of date 1924 
—a title, ‘The Cross Word Puzzle Book.’ 
This seems not very fortunate since it surely 
implies some antecedent use of the word. 


“Crossword” (the Dictionary prefers _ it 


| without the hyphen) is itself a rather lucky 





invention. It would be interesting to know 
who hit upon it}. 


ORSE-SHOE FOR LUCK.—The question 
has often been raised of the origin of 
the superstitious use of a horse-shoe, and 
some time ago a Mayor of Gloucester was 
reported to have placed it upside down n 
the arms of the city, his successor restoring 
it to its original position with the curve at 
the top. There was some strange notion that 
with the ends upwards it became a container 
of good luck. 

Is it not the case that the horse-shoe upon 
or above doors and upon walls was the part 
of the halo that was seen around the heads 
of painted representations of patron saints 
and guardian angels, these sections of the 
halo remaining after the face had become 
defaced by lapse of time or by the act of 
ignorant iconoclasts? In that case the tradi- 
tional position of the arched curve must be 
correct. 


W. E. V. 
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““DOARING’”’: USE FOR ‘ WEEP- 
ING.’’—In Yorkshire and some adjoin- 
ing shires, this is used as a dialect word 
meaning ‘‘crying’’ or ‘‘ weeping.’’ Re- 
cently in ‘ N. and Q.’ a superscription on a 
bell was quoted with the word used in this 
sense. The ‘N.E.D.’ appears not to note 
this meaning, although it gives a quotation 
dated 1631 which seems to require it, namely 
“He breaks out oftentimes into a roring 
complaint of sinne.”’ 
Is there any other evidence of this use, 
past or present ? 
W. E. V. 


HE REV. HUGH PANTON., — Adminis- 
tration was granted of his estate in -the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury on Dec. 18, 
1786: he was then of Kelso, N.B. When 
and where was he ordained? What was the 
maiden name of his widow, Jeane? 


J. B. Wuitmore. 


(ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL: MISS- 
ING MEMORIAL (See ecxlv. 311). — 
Since making this query I have come across 
mention of the memorial to Sir Thomas 
Hales, a former M.P. for Canterbury, in 
several of Ward, Lock and Co.’s older guide- 
books to Kent. I should be pleased if any 
readers could give references in other publi- 
cations. The cathedral authorities persist in 
stating that the memorial was never in the 
cathedral, where it was seen by me in August, 


1897. 
C. L. H. 


ADY MARY COKE AT VIENNA. — | 


Would any correspondent learned in the 
records of Court life in Vienna under Maria 
Theresa, tell me whether there is mention 


in any Austrian memoirs, letters or jour- | 


nals of Lady Mary Coke and her three 
sojourns there? 
N. E. Y. 


ATS-OF-ARMS OF ABBOTS.—Can any- 

one inform me if the abbots of abbeys 
and monasteries used coats-of-arms after they 
entered the religious life? Did they use 
coats-of-arms on monuments; or in coloured 
glass windows? I can only recall one in- 
stance in a private house. 
arms with the abbey arms? These “re 
simple questions, but will not be able to be 
answered speedily. 

E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead, Berks. 


Did they impale | 


MMEMORATION OF HENRY VI IN 

THE TOWER.—I have read that on the 
anniversary of the murder of MHenry VI, 
while prayers are being said in the oratory 
within the Jewel-House of the Tower of Lon- 
don, the Keeper of the Crown jewels enters 
and places on the oratory a bunch of lilies 
tied with blue ribbon. ‘‘ The flowers remain 
for 24 hours and are then destroyed.’’ Would 
readers of ‘N. and Q.’ kindly enlighten me, 
or give references in literature, concerning 
the above ‘‘ interesting and sentimental func. 
| tion ’?? Why are lilies placed there for 
| twenty-four hours and in what way are they 
| destroyed? If burnt, what happens to their 
| ashes? Were flowers placed on altars origin- 
| 
| 
| 





ally burnt after twenty-four hours? and if 
so, what was done with their ashes? 


G. H. 


NIMALS AND SPEECH. — Can any 
reader tell me how it comes that it is 
| possible to teach parrots, ravens and other 
| birds to imitate human speech, and remen- 
| ber and repeat sentences, but this does not 
| seem to be possible with dogs, cats and other 
| animals, who surely possess more intelligence 

than birds? 
“ Haslemere,” C. Tynpatt Wutcxo. 
| 142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


| RALLAD-TUNES WANTED.—(1) ‘ The 
| Friar of Orders Gray,’ from Percy's 
| ‘ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,’ and 
| (2) David Mallet’s ‘ Margaret’s Ghost.’ I 
| am anxious to know if there are any ancient 
| or modern tunes to which these ballads have 
| been sung. 1 suppose there are different 
| versions of the tunes known. Were they 
|ever the subject of an analytical study! 
| Where could I see these in print? 
| 


O. F. B. 


| YVIII-CENTURY NEWSPAPERS: COR- 
| RESPONDENTS ABROAD. — Where 
| can I find the best account of the conditions 
under which foreign correspondents for news- 
papers worked in the eighteenth century. I 
| particularly want to know: 1, what were the 
rates of pay; 2, whether the employment led 
to anything or was sought by active or 
| promising men ? 


| FE. A. 


| PAwcerr FAMILY. — Particulars are 

| wanted of the following: 

| George Fawcett, Sheriff of York in 1577. 
Edward Fawcett, Sheriff of York in 1579. 

Rowland Fawcett, Sheriff of York in 1585. 
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Edward Fawcett, Notary in York, Alder- 
man of York (chosen 8 July, 1596), Lord 
Mayor of York in 1598; died in 1602. 

Is there any pedigree of this family in any 
published work? If so, what is its name? 


x. Y. Z. 


RECTORS OF AYSGARTH, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Can anyone tell me where to 
find a list of the above rectors from the earli- 
est record to date, or supply me with a copy, 
or a list ? 

X. Y. Z. 


E TOWER OF LONDON: THE SITE. 

—Where is the best account to be found 
of the pre-Conquest, and if possible the pre- 
Roman site, particularly of the Mound on 
which the White Tower now stands? 


H. W. U. 


USAN WARNER, AUTHOR. — Can 
anyone who is interested in the forgotten 
novels and novelists of the mid-nineteenth 
century, tell me anything about Susan 
Warner and her books? She turns up occa- 
sionally in booksellers’ catalogues, but her 
name is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
A. N. 
AUREEN.—What is the English name 
corresponding to this? Is it Mary? If 
so, how would the intrusion of the wu be philo- 
logically explained ? 
R. F. 


PAMILY PRAYERS.—I suppose the fami- 

lies in which this custom prevails have 
now dwindled almost to nothing. When was 
it introduced? Was it, first of all, in great 
households where a chaplain was kept, a 
Protestant substitute for daily mass? Are 
there any data for determining at what 
period and in what type of household it was 
most widely observed? I remember, in my 
youth, being present at family prayers in a 
great house where, though most of the family 
proper did not attend, the body of servants 
was assembled and prayers were read by the 
aged and infirm head of the house, a peer. 


Was that not usual some forty years ago? | 


I suppose it would hardly occur anywhere 
now? 


L. H. 8. 
UTHORS 


WANTED.—Whence come (1). 

“Willie we shall miss you” (from a 
song). (2). “ Richard is himself again. 

H. W. N. 


(2. Colley Cibber, ‘Richard III’ ered) 
V. ii, See Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations.’ 


Replies. 


THE WIFE OF IVO TAILLEBOIS, 
| temp. THE CONQUEROR : JUDITH. 
| (clxvi. 462; clxvii. 48, 86, 103, 119, 140). 


| WHE account given by E. H. quoted by Mr. 
Askew from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
| 1853, is not borne out by any inference which 
| can be drawn from authoritative documents. 
| The infatuation of ‘‘the faithless Judith”’ for 
| a Norman nobleman, said by E. H. to have 
been Ivo Tailbois, and her subsequent his- 
tory are told in Bulmer’s ‘ Northumberland,’ 
Hexham Division, p. 134, and by other local 
historians; but see Freeman, ‘ History of 
the Norman Conquest,’ pp. 603-4, vol. iv. 

The most consistent account of the early 
post-Conquest owners of the barony of 
Hepple, which is brought into the story of 
Ivo and Judith, is that given in ‘ V.C.H. 
Durham,’ iii., sub tit. ‘ Hurworth,’ where 
authorities and adequate references are indi- 
cated. 

It has been stated by Mr. J. Crawford 
Hodgson that the Anglian thane of Hepple 
(among others) at the completion of the 
conquest by the subjugation of Northumber- 
land, ‘‘ either by timely submission or from 
comparative obscurity,’’ was permitted to re- 
tain his estates.—Archaeologia Aeliana, 3rd 
Series, vol. vi., p. 1. However this may be, 
one of the earliest distinct references con- 
nects the owner of Hepple with the family 
which also owned Hurworth. About the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century both these 
possessions vested in the daughters of Wil- 
| liam Fitz-William de Hepple. Eventu- 
ally the whole inheritance fell to two of these 
—Elizabeth, then wife of an Ivo Tailbois, 
and Matilda, wife of Richard de Chartney. 
(It has been suggested that the mother of 
these heiresses was also a Chartney). From 
this marriage of Ivo and Elizabeth sprang 
the families of Tailbois located in Hepple, 
Hurworth, Thornton, Harbottle, Kyme, etc. 
The descendants of the marriage appear, 
always under the name of Tailbois, as 
owners of one moiety of the original inheri- 
tance down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Of course, this does not preclude 
the possibility of a junior line assuming the 
name De Heppale. The descendants of 
Matilda, wife of Richard Chartney, did 
assume the name of Hepple (variously spelt) 
and the heiress of one of them, Sir Robert 
de Hepple, carried the Chartney-Hepple 
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moiety in marriage to Sir Robert de Ogle 
in 1331. The armorials borne by the branch 
to which this Sir Robert Hepple belonged 
were reminiscent neither of Tailbois nor of 
Chartney; but of a Tees-side origin. To- 
wards the close of the fourteenth century 
(1386), apparently by bargain and exchange, 
the Tailbois portion of the Hepple barony 
came into possession of the Ogles, and the 
Canctany-lemele (then Ogle) lands of Hur- 
worth passed to the Tailbois line. 

The Tailbois-Umphraville-Kyme connec- 
tion is really not relevant in this enquiry, 
as it did not commence before the middle 
of the fourteenth century. 

As an opinion based upon comparative 
probabilities, it is suggested that the family 
which possessed Hepple and Hurworth with 
lands in the wapentake of Sadberge during 
the Norman period, was descended from Alsi 
de Teisa and was connected with the family 
of Lyulph (of Greystoke). But it is admit- 
ted that the case is thin. 

If we identify Ivo of Kendal with Ivo 
of Spalding, it is impossible to consider 
Judith as the ancestress of his legitimate 
descendants. 

It is remarkable that this Angevin adven- 
turer, unrecognisable in Hastings battle- 
lists, should have been so dignified as tc 
have first a king’s daughter, then a king’s 
sister-in-law, and then a king’s niece attri- 
buted to him as his wife. 


R. B. HEppte. 


YARSAR’S STAG (clxvii. 133).—The story 

of Caesar’s stag is told by Robert 
Gaguin, who died in 1501, in book ix., 
chapter 3 of his ‘ Rerum gallicarum an- 
nales’ (known under various titles), p. 165 
in the edition of 1577. When the French 
King Charles VI. was hunting near Senlis 
a stag was started which was seen to be wear- 
ing a brass collar. The King ordered it to 
be netted, and the collar was found to bear 
the inscription, Hoc me Caesar donavit. 
Many people supposed that this referred to 
Julius Caesar, but, as Gaguin observes, 
stags are not so long-lived that one could 
have survived from his day to the reign 
of Charles VI. This would have made the 
beast over 1,400 years of age. Any Emperor 
was called ‘‘ Caesar.’’ He adds that. from 
this time the King adopted as his badge 
a stag with a gold crown on its neck, and 
adopted two stags as the supporters of his 
arms. The elder Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.,’ 
8, 32 (50), 119, illustrates the longevity «. 





stags by saying that some to which Alex. 
ander the Great had attached gold collars 
were taken a century afterwards. Har. 
douin, in his edition of Pliny (1685) refers 
to the passage in Gaguin. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


St. Francois de Sales mentions this story 
in the ‘ Traitté de l’Amour de Dieu,’ Livre 
I, Chapitre xviii., towards the end. In the 
edition of the work in the Edition Complete 
of St. Frangois’ Works published at Annecy 
in 1894, there is here a marginal reference 
to ‘* Mattioli, in Dioscor. 1. II, c. lii.”; 
but I must confess I know neither this author 
nor his book. 

H. F. 


MULHALL (clxvii. 133). — The correct 
Irish spelling of this name would bh 
O Maolchathail, ‘‘ descendant of Maolchat- 


hail”; ‘‘ Maolchathail’’ meaning “ ser 
vant [literally ‘‘tonsured one’’] of &t. 
Cathal.’’ Cathal means ‘‘ strong in battle,’ 


Old documentary forms were ‘‘ O Mulcahill,” 
‘*Q Molchaill ’’; currently ‘‘ Mulhall.” It 
is purely a Leinster name, being fairly com- 
mon in Queen’s Co., Kilkenny and Carlow; 
and, of course, in the city of Dublin. This 
information is summarized from Woulfe’s 
‘Irish Names and Surnames’ (Gill, Dublin, 


| 1923), much the best compendium, and ‘ Sur- 





names in Ireland’ (Stationery Office, Dub- 
lin, 1894). 

Except for its structural type, Mulhall 
has no connection, as suggested, with ‘‘ Mul- 
hallan,” otherwise Mulholland, which be 
longs to East Ulster. O’Hart’s ‘ Irish Pedi- 
grees,’ however, seems to have confused Mual- 
hall with Mulfall (O Maolfdbhail) of Inish- 
owen. 

For early owners of the name, search 
might be made in ‘The Annals of the Four 
Masters,’ edited by O’Donovan, in the genea- 
logical and topographical works of O’Clery, 
O’Dugan and O’Heerin, which have been 
translated into English, and in the a 
of MacFirbis, which have been partially 
translated and edited by O’ Donovan, O’ Curry, 
Skene and others. Light on the family’s hit 
tory would probably be obtained from the 
Patent, Close, and Justiciary Rolls of Ire 
land, and the State Papers of Ireland, all 
published in the Rolls Series. Local his 
tories and Transactions of Societies relating 
to the counties named, the Kilkenny Society's 
especially, would doubtless yield inform 
tion. Wills, Marriage bonds, Parish Regit 
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ters and the like, can be studied in the Dub- 
lin Record Office. 

For recent biography and genealogy, per- 
haps someone else can advise your correspond- 
at. Such material is, I should think, likely 
to be scattered in out-of-the-way corners. 


W. Watter GILL. 


IRD: DARLEY, PORTRAIT- 

PAINTERS (clxvii. 133). — Little ap- 
pears to be known about William Henry 
Darley. Although born in Dublin, he is not | 
induded in Strickland’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Irish Artists.” He was living in London in 
1836, when, from 19, Weymouth Street, he 
exhibited two pictures, ‘Ideal Portrait of 
Lucretia Borgia,’ and ‘ Head of St. John the | 
Baptist on a charger’ at the Royal Acad. | 
emy of that year. Apparently he thereafter | 
went to live in Paris, but in 1841 was again 
in London at 27, Mount Street, Grosvenor | 
Square, whence he exhibited ‘ Christ bear- 





ing the Cross’ at the British Institution. | 


This was the same year as he painted he 
portrait at Winchester. In 1849 he was| 
again resident in Paris, at 113, Rue de| 
Vaugirard, and sent over two _ pictures, 
‘Christ bearing the Cross’ and ‘ The Five 
Foolish Virgins,’ to the Royal Academy ex- 
hibition. 
H. C. 


NGLING IN CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
(clxvii. 118, 156).—Fishing with a hook 
and line is mentioned in the Iliad, xvi., 406 
foll., xxiv. 80 foll., and in the Odyssey, iv., 
369 foll., xii. 251 foll. In this last passage 
we also find a rod. In Theocritus, Idyll xxi., 
which is by some rejected from the canon, 


ANDREWS. 


fishing-rods and the taking of a fish appear. | 
In this and the Homeric poems the fishing | 


is sea-fishing. The Achaeans in Homer, it 


has been noticed, regarded a fish-diet as a/| 
Later Greeks | 


resort against starvation. 
used fish extensively. In Latin fishing-rods 
are found in Plautus’s ‘ Rudens.’ A Pom- 
peian painting of a fisherman with rod, line 
and basket, figures more than once in 


Anthony Rich’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek and | 


Roman Antiquities.’ Angling is described 


by Ausonius in his poem on the Moselle, 247 | 


foll. 


friend a villa of his overlooking the Lake 
of Como, Epist. 9, 7, writes that you can 
fish from one of the rooms and almost from 
the sofa there. 


Epwarp BEnsLty. 


THOMAS DRAKE OF COLYTON (celxvii. 

133). — The following quotation from 
Devon Notes and Queries, vol. vii. (1912-13), 
pp. 261 et seq., answers part of Mr. E. H. 
DrakE’s query :— 

Thomas Drake, bapt. Colyton 14 Sep., 1635. 
He emigrated... married first Jane Holbrook 
... issue Thomas b. 1657, died 1728; John, b. 
1659; William, b. 1661; Joseph, b. 1663, Ben- 
jamin, b. 1667; Amy, b. 1666; Elizabeth, b. 
1670. He married, secondly, 9th March 1681 
Millicent, widow of John Carver and daugh- 
ter of William Ford. They had a daughter, 
‘Experience, b. 1683. 


Mr. A. J. P. Skinner, the writer of this 
article, adds in parenthesis that ‘‘ This in- 
formation and that relating to his two sisters 
was obtained from two of his descendants— 
Mr. L. 8. Drake, of Newton, Mass., and Mr. 
D. D. Bolding, of Denver, Colorado, U.S.A.”’ 
In the same article he gives brief abstracts 
of the wills of Thomas’s brothers, William 
and John, according to which neither 
Thomas nor his sisters are mentioned. John 
Drake refers to ‘‘ my cousins and brother 
John Drake of Ash and Thomas Drake of 
Wishcombe ’’—the latter would be Thomas, 
son of William, son of Robert (all of Wish- 
combe), the last-named being the son of John 
Drake of Ashe, who died 1558. 

Thomas’s father refers in his will to four 
daughters, presumably Dorothy, Eleanor, 
Joane and Jane? The two daughters are 
said (in the same article) to have married 
as follows:—Joane to Thomas, second son of 
Robert Randall, of Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts; Elizabeth to Ezekiel Hamlin, of 
Boston, Mass. Date of marriage (by Gover- 
nor Richard Bellingham), 8 June, 1654. 
Issue: Ezekiel, 1655; Joseph, 1657; Wil- 
liam, 1659; Elizabeth, 1661; Mary, 1663; 
Benjamin, 1665; Hannah, 1667; Mercy, 
1669. 

DapHne Drake. 


The death occurred at Salcombe House, 


| Seaton, on July 4, 1934, of Mr. Alfred James 
In answer to the question whether angling | 


Page Skinner, who was an expert on all 


Was pursued as a sport as well as a business, | genealogical matters connected with Colyton. 


We may cite Plutarch’s story in his Life of 
Antonius, in which Cleopatra makes a diver 
attach a salt fish to her lover’s hook. The 
younger Pliny, again, in describing to a 


It is possible that among his papers may 
be found information about Drake of Yard- 
bury. 


M. 
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ROTHERTON FAMILY (celxvii. 118).— | 
Thomas Plantagenet, ‘‘de Brotherton,” | 


year I gave detailed instructions to an old 
Spanish professor as to how he was to take 


Earl of Norfolk (son of Edward I. by his | a taxi in Toulouse when we arrived there, 


second wife, Margaret of France), married | 
Alice, daughter of Sir Roger Halys, Knt. 

Their daughter and sole heiress, Margaret 
Plantagenet, Duchess of Norfolk, married 
John, last Lord Seagrave. Their daughter, 
Elizabeth Seagrave, married John, Lord 
Mowbray; and their son was Thomas Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk, d. 1399, banished by 
Richard II. 

The descendants of Thomas ‘‘ de Brother- 
ton,’’ down to 1904, are very fully given in a 
book published in that year, ‘A Royal 
Descent,’ by T. E. Sharpe. The writer 
assures us that all the royal descents there 
included are recognised by the College of 
Heralds. From this volume it does not ap- 
pear that the name Brotherton was borne by 
any of the descendants of the Thomas “de 
Brotherton ”’ aforesaid. 

Obviously many persons may be named 
after the same place, without all belonging to 
the same family. 

R. S. H. 


AMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (clxvi. 
352, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. 32, 87, 101, 
122, 156).—Amongst the Australian abori- 
gines the stars play a prominent part in 
life and its affairs, and some of the tribes 
have an idea that certain stars were the 
dwelling-places of the first fathers of their 
tribes. The Milky Way is a subject of fan- 
tastic beliefs, one of which is that the dark 
patches are inhabited by members of the 
human race. In Central Queensland this 
portion of the heavens is generally known as 
Tugar, or ‘‘ smoke,’’ and is said to be smoke 
from the celestial fires, and a signal to de- 
ceased persons to find their way to the eternal 
camp-fire of the tribe, the Milky Way being 
the happy hunting-ground of all deceased 

aborigines. 

J. W. F. 


ATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE (clxvii. 67, 138).—I most 
heartily agree with Mr. HERON-ALLEN about 
the use and value of Latin as a spoken lan- 
guage in our own days. I have myself used 


it with great success again and again in 
my travels about Europe: perhaps I may 
be allowed to add that while I have very 
often been heartily ashamed of the ‘‘ Latin ”’ 
I have produced, the ‘‘ Latin ’’ of my inter- 
locutor has usually been notably worse, even 
But only last 


when he was a foreign priest. 








| 


what he ought to pay the man, and how it 
would be better to return to the station by 
a tram: and as I met him some days later, 
and he told me how he had ventured to van 
from my directions, it was clear that he had 
understood what I tried to tell him. Having 
been a Latinist all my life, I have 
naturally talked a lot about Latin in the 
last fifty years. My test for those who pro 
fess to talk the tongue is this: ‘‘ How would 
you say: Find me a corner seat in a 
second-class smoker, while I go and get us 
some sandwiches or a bit of sausage ’’? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Before I learnt Italian in 1914, I always 
found it easy to talk with almost any priest 
at Rome in Latin, as I was brought up on 
the Continental pronunciation; although, 
afterwards, I have only met one priest, a 
monsignore, who always refused to talk ‘in 
any other tongue, even in his native one. 
Oscar Browning also knew this rather 
pedantic, but highly cultivated man, and we 
— used to laugh about him among our 
selves. 


A. H. C.-P. 


HRYSOGON (clxvii. 46).—A correspond- 
ent asked for references to the unusual 
feminine name of Chrysogon and its variants. 


| Recently in going through the transcripts of 


the parish registers of Tenterden, Kent, for 
the period Michaelmas 1608 till Michaelmas 
1609, I found the following entry :— 

flebruary, Grisigion ffoule and Agnes Goram 
were maried the xxvijth day of ffebruary. 

In this case it may be noted that tt 
appears as that of a man, and that it is 
spelt with a G identical with the G im 
‘* Goram.”’ 

A. H. T. 


(GIRCULAR CHURCHYARDS (clxvi. 334, 

374; clxvii. 89, 159).—There is (or was 
when I was young) a circular churchyard 
the district of Boughton in the city of Ches- 
ter near the commencement of the Tarvin 
Road and just above the present church of 
St. Paul. It was always understood that 
this was originally the burial-place of the 
lepers from an old leper hospital which for- 
merly existed in Sandy Lane nearby, clow 
to the Roman ford across the River Dee. | 
believe at the time of which I write (about 
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sixty years ago) it was a “‘peculiar’”’ in 


church matters, and had probably had a 
lepers’ church on it: there were trees on it. 


T. Cann HUvuGHES, F.s.A. 
“Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


BPusuAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxiii. ; 
elxiv.; clxv. passim; clxvi. 34, 141, 197, 
301).—Alveley.—1765. Baptism. ‘‘Obedience 
Sarah daughter of William and Mary Toy.” 
1765? Burial. ‘‘ Gaspar, alias Trolius (a 
Malay boy, servant to Lancelot Lee, Esq.) in 
the Chapel at Coton. affid. made.’’—1795, 
May 31. Baptism. ‘‘ Eloisa, daughter of 
James and Sarah Brooks.’’ (I cannot be 
sure if this is intended for ‘‘ Eliza’’ or 
“Louisa,’’ or if correct, ‘‘ Eloisa,’’ and taken 
from the Italian Christian name ‘‘Eloisa’’).— 
1798, July 9. Baptism. ‘‘ Antonia Wil- 
helmina Peterina daughter of Joseph and 
Mary Southwell. 

Culmington, Co. Salop.—1809, April 30. 
Baptism of ‘‘ Septimus Severus son of Rob- 
ert Smallman and Mary.’’ He was buried 
o July 5. The Smallman family was one 
of some consequence in the district for many 
centuries, 

Anchoret as a Christian name for a woman 
is old, and I would like to know how far 
back it can be traced. In Lydbury North 
register, 1660, April 17, ‘‘ Ancret Lucas was 
buried.”” In Wentnor register, 1791, ‘‘ An- 
crett Smith, wid. was buried.’’ The earliest 
example I know is that of ‘‘ Ankerita,’’ 
whose large flat tombstone was discovered by 
the late Sir W. H. (then Mr.) St. John Hope, 
when he and Sir Harold Brakspear excavated 
the ruins of the Abbey of Haughmond, near 
Shrewsbury, in 1907. In the nave of the 
church, the incised stone still lies, having 
been covered up after Hope had drawn it. 
“Round the edge is a fine black letter :n- 
scription’ [in Latin]. This states that 
Ankerita was the daughter of John Leigh- 
ton, armiger, & wife of Richard Mynde, and 
that she died in 1528. The full-length figure 
gives an excellent example of the head-dress 
and costume of the period. 

As I instigated the excavation, I was fre- 
quently there, and from rather a precarious 
Position on a high step-ladder, I photo- 
gtaphed the stone in the same way as it 
might have been done, in these days, from 
an aeroplane. The photograph is quite good, 
and I prefer it to the drawing. When I put 
together a small pamphlet for the use of 
those visiting the ruins, the photograph was 
inserted. The pamphlet was used as an 





admittance ticket, the price being 6d., and 
thus formed a nucleus for further protection 
of the site. Half was paid to the caretaker, 
instead of the former ‘‘ Give what you like!”’ 
The pamphlet may not be in use now. (See 
Archaeological Journal, December, 1909, and 
Shropshire Archaeological Transactions). 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


“DENCE” AS A DENOMINATION 

(clxvii. 66, 138).—True!—I yield to 
none in my admiration for the decimal sys- 
tem: but it will never kill the old words. 
In France you are told the distances in 
liewes: in Spain you are told the prices ‘n 
reals; in Italy you are told in soldi. But, 
worse than this, you quite often are told 
with a figure that puts the denomination 
into ellipse. Dix-huit almost always means 
ninepence (i.e., eighteen sous), and most 
rarely means ‘‘ eighteen centimes.”’ And tle 
franc is usually referred to as wne piece de 
vingt. Even in the official markets, the 
prices of vegetables stagger you, till you 
notice in the corner of the ticket the mystical 
symbol 4, which really means the price ‘s 
per livre, and not per kilogramme, the k 
being much the same as 2]. And in all popu- 
lar slang, the old denominations are utterly 
unmovable. Just you tell me in decimal 
terms what you think of this ‘‘ two-penny- 
half-penny”’ letter. I will bet you “a 
tanner’’ you can’t: and if you can, you 
shall go to Portugual and add up hotel bills 
in milreis before you translate them ‘nto 
your decimal] system. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The account for Burgh-le-Marsh, Lincs., 
contains the following: ‘‘ John Benniworth 
& Wm. Pinchbeck to be Overseers for tne 
Parish for the year 1781 had an Assesmt. 
of 20d. in the Pound Rent.” 

Oldfield’s ‘ History of Wainfleet,’ quoting 
from the Churchwardens’ Books of Thorpe 
Saint Peter’s, states :— 

In ye rene of or. sovran lorde Kynge Ed- 
warde syxt, ye vij yere of hys reane ye xiiij 
day of may was sowld to Robert Eme a 
Chyste... xxijd. 

A. L. Cox. 


Church Street, Burgh. 


1 have never come across either in Madrid, 
Valencia, or the Basque States, a similar 
survival of the term maravedi, although 1 
can corroborate the statements of your cor- 
respondent as to those in the other countries. 





A. H. C.-P. 
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RESTRY IN ENGLAND: PINE- 
TREES (clxvii. 133).—Much informa- 
tion as to the original trees and subsequent 
plantings, in the New Forest, will be found 
in Dr. C. W. Cox’s ‘ Royal Forests of Eng- 
land’ (Methuen). Unfortunately the ia- 


dex of this book is woefully incomplete and | 


inaccurate. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


HRIST REPRESENTED WITHOUT 
BEARD (clxvii. 61, 100, 140).—A 
painting (of which I was not able to ascer- 
tain the date, but which is apparently old), 
showing this subject, is now being exhibited 
among other paintings, sculptures and MSS. 
at the Benedictine monastery at Einsiedeln, 
Switzerland. It was painted by ‘‘ Melchior 
Myroch,”’ and is entitled ‘ Leichnam Christi.’ 
HELEN. 


HE SEVEN DEADLY SINS (elxvii. 
134).—The choice of the number seven 
for the capital (or ‘‘ deadly ’’) sins is due 
to St. Gregory the Great (Lib. mor. in Job, 
Xxxi. xvil.). See the ‘ Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia,’ xiv. 5c. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgewater. 


Horrus SURNAME (celxvii. 119). — I 
suggest that the name may be derived 
from Hopwas, near Tamworth, which is pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Hoppus.’ 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


[SNS: BIBLIOGRAPHY (clxv. 371, 430, 
464; clxvii. 102). — Christy, Miller: 

“The Trade Signs of Essex,’ Chelmsford, 
1887. In the preface the author mentions: 

A... dissertation upon the origin and use 
of trade-signs . . . in a most interesting series 
of articles upon the signs of the Town of 
Derby, contributed to the Reliquary (Vol. viii, 
No. 27, p. 175 et seq.) in 1867 by the late Mr. 
Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., the editor of that 
magazine 
and 

a lengthy pamphlet by Mr. Wm. Pengelly, 
F.R.S., treating in detail of the Devonshire 
signs, reprinted in 1872 from the Transactions 
of the Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Literature, Science, and Art. 


A. L. Cox. 


WARREN : NORTH (clxvi. 441). — About 

the period mentioned, a family of the 
name of Warcop was located in the Westmor- 
land parish of Warcop, from whence the 
name was derived. This family appears to 
have ended in heiresses, when the two daugh- 


| ters of Thomas Warcop, of Sandford, in the 
same parish, married, Frances, John Dalston, 
and Agnes, Talbot Bowes. Is it possible that 
| Christina Warcop, the widow of Ralph War. 
ren, who afterwards married Roger North, 
was a member of this family? 

Many of the old Westmorland familig 
had business associations with London at that 
| time. 

H. ASsKeEw, 


BULL AND BELLINGER FAMILIES 
| SOUTH CAROLINA (clxii. 45, 103, 212 
375 ; clxvii. 14).—I have been unable to trac 
a family of Bull in Westmorland. fh 
Northumberland there were Bulls resident in 
| the thirteenth century, and there is a plac 
| called Bull’s Hill from which they may have 
| derived their name. This is a homestead 
|in Allendale Parish. The names of the 
thirteenth-century Bulls are Adam, Andrew 
and Richard. The first and third occur 1 
1296, and the second in 1336. As the family 
is not mentioned in the locality after this, 
they may have migrated to Westmorland. 


H. Askew. 


ELICS OF CAPTAIN COOK (clxvii. 8 
102, 122, 154). — Had Captain Cook 
| more than one sea-chest? I ask this ques 
tion as I have been informed on_ reliable 
authority that a sea-chest belonging to the 
Captain was in the possession of a recently 
deceased resident of Sunderland name 
James Fleck Burnicle, and, as far as my 
| information goes, is still in the possession of 
| his widow, residing in Otto Terrace, Sun- 
derland. The husband, it may be presumed, 
from his second Christian name, Fleck, was 
a descendant of the Captain’s sister Mar- 
garet, who married James Fleck. The 
Flecks are mentioned as legatees in the will 
of the Captain’s wife. It is highly prob 
able, therefore, that the Burnicles of Sur 
derland are in possession of relics of thei? 
celebrated relative. 


H. ASKEW. 


UTUAL AID AMONG ANIMALS 
(clxvi. 98, 139).—René Basset gives m 
the Revue des Traditions Populaires, vol. xv., 
1900, p. 149, from an Arabian source, 4 
beautiful example of this: A dog finds ona 
lonely place the corpse of an animal. He 
returns to the town, fetches some twenty 
other dogs to that place, and lets them eat 
the corpse. Himself he eats only the bone 
remaining after their departure. 


Otto F. Basler. 
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q The Library. 


—_— 


The Ideals of East and West. By Kenneth 
Saunders. (Cambridge University Press. 
10s. 6d. net). 


R. Saunders writes with warmth and en- 

thusiasm. 
this circle of ideas, both by way of reading 
and by way of reflection. 
there is nothing here that can be strictly 
called original, the book produces in consider- 
able measure the effect of first-hand work. 


culties about it, especially the danger of fall- 
ing between two stools. One may take too 


much knowledge in the reader for granted | not the orthodox theory of the Church, and 


and bewilder him; or allow him too little, 
and bore him. Dr. Saunders comes through 
the strait pretty successfully. For readers 
of the quality he is addressing, we rather re 
gret his frequent comparisons and parallels. 
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thing of a reproach. In view of this, some 


| word should perhaps have been said of the 


| limits within which the Greeks’ 


sense of 


| beauty displayed itself. 


Clearly he has lived much in | 


Hence, although | 
| ethical systems. 


| distinct from 


He says the Chinese are like the Greeks, for | 


example. Before such a comparison can, for 
what it is worth, be useful, it must be condi- 
tioed by accurate—not merely vague—appre- 
ciation of the immense differences between the 
two. 

The ethical systems dealt 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Greek, Jewish 
and Christian. A detailed account, partly 
historical, is given of each, and this is ‘oi- 
lowed by an anthology representing the 
highest and furthest-penetrating ideas be- 
longing to each system and also the every-day 


with are 


| tions of man after ‘‘ the good life ’”’ 


Apart from professedly hostile critics, there 
would appear to be a consensus, even an in- 
creasing consensus, of non-Christian opinion 
that what Dr. Whitehead calls the “‘ imprac- 
ticable ethics of Christianity,’’ represent an 
ideal both superior to, and in some essential 
points differentiated from, those of other 
Dr. Saunders attempts to 
estimate the present reaction of Eastern civi- 


| lisations tially in China « — 
This type of study has some peculiar diffi- | angregpns in ig act ye fee og 


to a growing knowledge of Christianity (as 
the ways of contemporary 
Christendom). His own theory of Christ 1s 
he expounds Christian ethics mainly as 
focussed in the Sermon on the Mount, with- 
out reference to any supernatural assump- 
tions. Much of what he says is thereby ren- 
dered the more striking. 

The severa! anthologies are worth meditat- 
ing over. We imagine the first impression 
of the attentive reader will be that the aspira- 
are in 


| all times and lands fundamentally the same; 


ideas by which the mass of the people have | 


lived. 


| 
There are points on which some students 


will probably disagree with Dr. Saunders. 
Thus, his rendering of Greek words is per- 
haps not always satisfactory: ‘‘ true to one- 
elf” has not really the tone of 
in early Greek; ‘‘a sense of fitness’”’ is 
meagre indeed for aidas; and the defini- 
tio of wBas as ‘wilful disrespect 


| THE Society, under 


Sixacos | 


that the second will be an impression of deep- 
going differences; and that, in the end, the 
oneness beneath diverse manifestations of the 
universal human desire for goodness will te- 
assert itself as the final one. 


Cheshire Inquisitions Post Mortem. 
Period, 1603-1660. Vol. 1. A-D. Edited 
by R. Stewart-Brown. (The Record Soci- 
ety Lancashire and Cheshire). 


Stuart 


whose auspices this 

volume is published, has already done 
much towards the publication of the Inquisi- 
tions for Lancashire. It may be regarded 


| as stepping into a breach by beginning pub- 


for | 


lication of those of Cheshire, for which no 
special calendar is at present within the 


social or religious duty’’ would describe much | plans of the Public Record Office. It is pro- 


too sedately the ‘‘ high-flown ’’ wantonness 
and violence of such people as the suitors of 
Penelope. We doubt, again, whether with 


posed to start with the issue of three or four 
volumes of the later inquisitions in the belief 
that these will be of more interest to mem- 


their quest of truth the Greeks really com- | bers than the inquisitions of earlier cen- 


bined quest of beauty. They seem to have 
found, loved, made beauty—to have attained 


| 


turies, though it is hoped eventually to take 
the series back to the fourteenth century. The 


and enjoyed and lived in it—rather than to | last extant inquisition for Cheshire would 


have sought for it. In fact, the absence of 
the note of seeking the fullness of the sense 


| 


appear to be that of William Stanley, taken 
in 1645, some fifteen years before the aboli- 


of attainment, is, so far as beauty goes, a | tion of military tenures brought inquisitions 


recognized characteristic of Greek art and 
poetry, and has at times been made some- 


1 


post mortem to an end. The Cheshire series 
for the Stuart period numbers about three 





180 





hundred. They are listed alphabetically as 
part of a separate list for Cheshire in an 
appendix to the printed List No. 33 of Inqui- 
sitions post mortem published by the Record 
Office, and the alphabetical order has here 
been retained. The abstracts made from the 
original Latin documents are very full, in- 
cluding all names of jurors and also all field- 
names which in this volume are pretty num- 
erous. 

Our correspondent Mr. R. Stewart- 
Brown contributes an introduction which 
will not be missed by students of records. 
Cheshire, in virtue of its jurisdiction and 
administration as a palatinate earldom, pos- 
sesses a distinct set of inquisitions which till 
the ’sixties of last century were kept in 
Chester; and since removal to the Public 
Record Office, have been dealt with separately 
from those concerned with other lands in 
England. Besides notes on how these are 
now arranged, and on the copies available, 
Mr. Stewart-Brown has supplied a chrono- 
logical list of mames of persons con- 
nected with Cheshire in the ten volumes of 
official Calendars of Inquisitions from Henry 
III to Edward III, and also a list of those 
whose inquisitions were enrolled on the Plea 
Roll, and appear calendared in the 26th, 


and four following Reports of the Deputy | 


Keeper. There is no need to emphasize the 
service thus rendered to the searcher. 


Among the field-names, recent correspond- 
ence in our columns caused us to notice Row- 
tingford Eye, Emsey. Other field-names we 
noticed are Furthest Acres but One; Greets ; 
Two Oxen of Meadows; Pomerbothome; 
Seeleswarthe; Armige; Higher and Lower 
Fat (Fatt) Pasture; Norton 
Horse Grease. 


The Year’s Work in English Studies. Vol. 
zvii. 1932, Edited for the English Asso- 
ciation by Frederick S. Boas and Mary 
S. Serjeantson. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net). 


HE editors tell us that this volume deals 


with 308 books and 590 articles, and that | 


the preponderance of articles is greater than 
in previous surveys. A good deal of useful 
work of all sorts was done in 1932; indeed, it 
will give the date to one or two new depar- 


dy | 
tures, such as the recognition of the true | ¢,., specimen copies of 


| addresses of friends which readers may 
| to send to him. . 


tradition of English prose. Professor B. 
Ifor Evans—who has some good remarks on 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Demeanes ; | 
| 
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Babbitt—deals with general works in Lite, 

ary History and Criticism. General works 
in Philology are discussed by Dr. Mary §, 
Serjeantson, Old English Studies by Miss 


| Marjorie Daunt, and Middle English by 


Miss Dorothy Everett. Dr. Boas himself 
sums up the work done on both the Renais- 
sance and the Elizabethan Drama. Shakes- 
peare is in the hands of Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll. The Poetry and Prose of the Eliza-} ; 
bethan, Early Stuart and Commonwealth 
periods have been divided between Dr. G, B. 
Harrison, who takes the earlier section, and 
Mr. L. C. Martin. Dr. Budd reviews the 
work connected with the Restoration period, 
followed by Professor Edith Morley on the 
Eighteenth Century. Work on the Nine 
teenth Century and after furnishes two chap- 
ters, both by Dr. H. V. Routh. A final 
chapter, ‘ Bibliographica,’ is contributed by 
Mr. Harry Sellers. 

We have always found these records of a 
year’s work—drawn up as they are by hands 
so fully competent — both pleasant and in- 
structive reading. In many cases they en- 
able one to confirm, or perhaps to revise, im- 


| pressions of work—such as the more 


8 
lative sort of literary criticism, or the pg 
tion of influences and connections and deri 
vation from one writer to another—which } 
nearly always most safely judged at a little 
distance from its first appearance. There is 
no need to insist on the value of this serie 
to the student occupied in research. The 
volume before us stands worthily beside i 
predecessors. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications of every kind should be ad- 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
bobed and not to the printer at High Wy- 
combe. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, ana not pecessarily for 
publication. 

Weaen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the emvelope the number of the page of 
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& Q” to any 
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